CURTIS

away. He said nothing to any man at the time; but
he asked in the town if the dog had been seen before
in the graveyard, and was told that every other visitor
had approached the grave without trouble. Nobody knew
of such a dog; if Curtis had imagined for a moment,
in his over-wrought state of mind, that the animal was
the property of Mrs. Armstrong, he soon verified that
the dead woman had never kept a dog. The mystery
remained; he kept the incident to himself until long
afterwards.

The case for the prosecution occupied the entire week.

Curtis decided to stay in Hereford over the week-end,
since the threat of snow was still in the air, and he did
not relish the prospect of a long journey. But the Sunday
morning was bright and cheerful, and he knew how he
could best prepare himself for the stiff work ahead after
six days in the over-crowded Court. At nine o'clock on
Sunday morning, therefore, the leading counsel for the
defence could be seen in his immaculate great-coat, smoking
an enormous cigar, and preparing for a day's drive. He
spent the entire day with a friend in the country, and
drove back UithdjjLt the stroke of midnight to his hotel,
the only man hardy enough to withstand the intense cold
in an open car.

The next day he spoke for four hours without a note.
There was the usual half-page of notepaper on the desk
with a few lines scribbled that morning ; he never looked
at them. The speech in full was some 20,000 words,
sufficient to cover three entire pages of The Times.

The speech, which he always quoted later as the best
he had ever made, began with a typical phrase: " At last
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